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those blessed truths; but as to my deport- 
ment to other disciples, who do not agree with 
me in these points, there is a difference now. 
The mind of the young servant of Christ was 
to say, “Stand aloof !’’—to esteem them as 
very little instructed. What was the result ? 
Was it peace and joy in the Holy Ghost ? 
Did I imitate Him who bore with the igno- 
rance of Hisdisciples? No; it was anything 
but imitation of Jesus, and the result was 
anything but peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
By the help of God I am now, and have been 
for more than twenty years, of a different 
mind, without sacrificing one particle of 
those truths which I received in the year 
1829. 

My aim now is, to bear with those who 
may be less instructed; and, in the measure 
in which I am able to follow the example of 
my adorable Lord, the result is peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. I affectionately and earn- 
estly entreat my dear fellow-believers, espec- 
ially the young, to ponder this. Pray to be 
kept from a spirit of high-mindedness. What 
you have and are, you have and are by the 
grace of God, and that should lead you to deal 
tenderly with your fellow-disciples. 

It is often said, for the sake of peace and 
union, we should not be very particular.as to 
certain parts of truth; keep them back, and 
treat them as matters of no moment. I hum- 
bly state that I entirely differ from this view ; 
for I do not see that such union is of a real, 
lasting, or Scriptural character. If it be 
truth, it is dear to the heart of Jesus—we are 
instructed in it by the blessed Spirit—it is 
found in God’s Book ; it is therefore of great 
value, and must be esteemed worthy of being 
carefully and jealously guarded. We are, 
therefore, not at liberty lightly to esteem, 
undervalue, keep in the background (much 
less to give up) the truth, even for the sake of 
union. We have to bny the truth at any cost, 
but we ought not to sell it at any price, not 
even for our liberty or life. 

Yet, while we hold fast the truth, all the 
truth which we consider we have been in- 
structed in from the Holy Scriptures, we must 
ever remember, that it is not the degree of 
knowledge to which believers have attained 
which should unite them, but the common 
spiritual life they have in Jesus; that they 
are purchased by the blood of Jesus; mem- 
bers of the same family ; going to the Father's 
house—soon to be all there: and by reason of 
the common life they have, brethren should 
dwell together in unity. It is the will of the 
Father, and of that blessed One who laid down 
His life for us, that we should love one an- 
other. . . ‘ ‘ ’ 

For thy name’s sake lead me, and guide 
me.— Psa. 31: 3. 
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“TAKE,” 


There was a poor man, meanly and shabbily 
dressed. A friend, loving, rich, and great, 
paid all his debts, bade him leave his poor 
house, and come into his own beautiful home, 
and live with bim. ‘All mine is thine,” he 
said ; and he gave him rich clothing that he 
might adorn himself, and the key of his coffer 
that he might never want for gold. 


But it so happened that the man brought a 
little of his own money with him when he 
went to his great friend’s house, and he kept 
trading with that, and it made him very mis- 
erable, for he could never make it go far 
enough. 


He went again and again to his friend, 
telling him he wanted money for such-and- 
such a purpose. His friend loved to see him 
come, and he welcomed him gladly and 
graciously, and, though it was always with the 
same request, he never grew tired. He said, 
“Here is the gold in my coffer, take it and 
use it, for all mine is thine.” 

The poor man—poor every way, in the 
midst of boundless wealth—went to the coffer 
once or twice when in great extremities, and 
timidly took away a small piece of gold, and 
it was marvellous what he was able to do with 
it; but generally he just stood and looked at 
it, thinking in his heart how thankful he was 
to be safe in his friend’s house; then he 
pulled out his own miserable little purse, 
counted over the worthless coins, and planned, 
and toiled, and vexed himself, try.ng to make 
the best of it. 

And yet if he was asked if he had entirely 
given up his past life, he answered yes—that 
he was now in his friend's house for ever; 
but still he kept his little moneys; and people 
outside wondered that where all was his own 
—such a friend and such boundless wealth— 
they heard that there always seemed to be 
something amiss with him, something wanting 
still. Sometimes they had thoughts of joining 
him; but they reflected that the life did not 
seem to answer altogether, and they fancied 
he was not so much better off than themselves. 

And the great friend looked with sorrow’s 
eyes of love, and ofien wondered how much 
longer it would be before the poor man would 
throw away the hateful purse that seemed to 
eclipse the coffers of gold, and come running 
with glad, joyful face to return his love by 
using the gifts he had supplied. 

Dear friend, may I ask if you know some 
thing of such a life as this—not in an earthly, 
but in a spiritual way ? 

You are “bought with the price” of 
Christ’s blood; you know your sins to be 
pardoned, and yourself to be His, and yet you 
are in trouble. Your life is—how shall I say 


it ?—unsatisfactory. 
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In great troubles and trials you put your 


trust in God and rely upon Him, and find 
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| Have you ever thanked God that you are 


thus willing? Weask much: do not let us 


that He does deliver you; but it is in the| for 


| forget the thanks for what we have received. “ 


small, common things of every-day life that} And then, having given all up, take the pro- 


you fail. There is not that symmetry, that 
quietness, that patience, and gentleness, and 
self-forgetfulness in you which you know 
ought to be there as a tangible mark to your 
self, to your family, and to the world, that 
you are truly a follower of Christ. The 
graces of Christianity, the “fruits of the 
Spirit,” do not shine in you. 





| vision which God has ordained to supply your 


daily, momentary wants. And is not that 
| provision the presence of God within us? 

| ‘.,.. A Comforter, that He may abide 
with you for ever.” “ He dwelleth with you, 
and shall be in you.” (John xiv. 16, 17.) 
‘* Yet a little while, and the world seeth Me 


| 
i 


You are irrita-|no more; but ye see Me.” “I am in my 


, in, dogmatie, harsh sometimes; | Father, and ye in Me, and I in you.” ( 
ble, uncertain, dogmatie, harst : | Fath 1 ye in Me, and I in you.” (John 


giving way to indolenceandease. Your very 
relaxations and recreations you do not thor- 
oughly enjoy; there is ever a “something 
still which prompts the eternal sigh” in your 
heart. In a word, you do not feel that you 
are pleasing God, nor that He is smiling upon 
you. 

You have within you the witness of the 
Holy Spirit that you belong to God; you 
have the witness that you desire to walk with 
Him in all things according to His command- 
ment, But you havenot the witness that you 
“are mortifying the deeds of the flesh,” nor 
are you always sure that you are “led” by 
the Holy Spirit. : 

The spirit in which you live is more “the 


xiv. 19, 20.) ‘“ My Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him.” (John xiv. 23.) 

Oh, poor, tired, unsatisfied soul, cannot 
this God—a) mighty, powerful, condescending, 

| tender—cannot He satisfy you? Cannotsuch 
an one as this supply all you need? 

When you have such a provision, why do 
you not use it? Him whom you have trusted 
to work in you to will, trust also to work in 
you to do; that is, simply to put the will 
into action. 

Do you say, “Ah, that is faith ; faith is the 
gift of God, and I have not received that gift 
of faith. I must wait till it be given me?” 

And yet, when some great trial or trouble 


spirit of bondage to fear” than “ the spirit of| has been laid wpon you, have you not trusted 
adoption, crying, Abba, Father ;” in which|God, and has He not brought you through 
last two words there seems to me to be hid— | safely ? And do you think He who is so 
nay, revealed—the utter confidence and hope! merciful, and Himself tells us that “ He 
to God,in God, which will carry us through all.| knoweth our frame,” and that “He remem- 
But why is there this failure? How is it?| bers we are but dust,” will He give a large 
Are there not, perhaps, two things needed— | supply of faith for a large need, and will He 
willingness to see and receive God’s way for| withhold a small supply fora small need? 
us, obedience to follow that way? 3 | Will you look once more at the illustration 
In the little illustration (which, like almost| above? There was a great supply of gold 
all illustrations, is inadequate, and cannot be | ready for the poor man’s use, but he did not 
pushed to its furthest limits , the man had | take it. Why do not you take the “ gift” that 
entered his rich friend’s house and was living | rod has for you. Faith is the gift of God; 
with him; but he was not willing to give up| but is not a gift a free thing? God does not 
everything of his own, nor was he willing to|say that faith is His gift because He will not 
take everything of his friend's. | give it to us; but He tells us it is His gift, 
You have really given yourself to Christ, | that we may take it from His kind and gra- 
and know yourself to be His: but is there a| cious hand. 
something you are keeping back, and are not | 


Well then, there was also the reason why 
willing to surrender to Him? If so, you are| the man did not take his rich friend's money. 
not honest, you are not whole-hearted. In| He had a few poor little moneys of his own; 
God's loving command, “ give me thy heart,” |and although he had left his own house, he 
is included life, hope, sins. poss¢ ssions, cir- | was still trading with them. ; 
cumstances, will, a//. You know He cannot Are you, perhaps, still trading with some- 
rule,and govern, and lead you, if you are| thing of your own? Are you trading with 
keeping a portion of your Jife away from | your strong desires, with your little faith ? or 
Him, Settle this point first—Are you willing|have you brought your very unbelief, and 
to give up all and to follow his leading? poured it out on that heart, tender as a 
Perhaps you say, “[ an willing. There is| mother’s to comfort, and yet the strength of 
not a.thing I would not, and have not, conse-| Israel in war and battle, and left it there, 
crated to Him. Yet that is not enough; and| refusing to look at it again, to think of it 
I see in the lives of others a something, a| even, and taking in its place, not resolution, 
= ever sin, a power for good, of which Ij not even faith, but God Himself? 
ave no experience.” | You are willing—be obedient. 
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Unbelief and doubt is a great sin. It is 


not your misfortune; it is not a trial from 
God, but a sin; and we are just as wrong to 
parley with unbelief as if we were to parley 
with thieving or hatred. 

Put it right away. ‘ Let God be true, and 
every man a liar.” 

How endless, how fathomless, are the 
promises He has given us! They just meet 
our wants and desires, and are full of promise 
and hope; but are they also full of fulfil- 
ment ? 

So long as you look at yourself, at your 
unbelief, your want of faith, they will not be. 
So long as you look to God, to the One who 
ean do all, they will be hourly and daily ful- 
filled in you and for you. 

Do not be always thinking of what you 
cannot do; think instead of all that God can 
and will do for you and in you. He can do 
all that you find so impossible, all that Satan 
is longing, trying to stop you from doing. 
Very likely you will find it a mighty effort at 
first to look away from yourself, or, in other 
words, away from the impossibility of things ; 
but trust the effort to God, and the blessed 
Holy Spirit will gently guide you even into 
“‘all truth,” ‘‘into all things,’ and will 
‘glorify Jesus” in your soul. 

Oh, be gentle and obedient; and God will 
“guide you with his eye!’”” Are you fearful 
about the life that lies before you? You have 
nothing to do with that; it is in the safe 
hands of Jesus. All you have to do is this— 
Are you willing to trust Him for the present 
moment? Then trust Him; dive on Him; 
spend this moment with®Jesus. Don’t think 
about the long days which may or may not be 
before you; they are not yours yet. Take 
this one day. Willi you not for this one day, 
or what yet remains of it, look straight to 
Christ throughout it? Give your unbelief, 
your expectations, to Him. Leave them, and 
occupy yourself with Himself. 

Yo need not be always analyzing your 
life, and ferreting within. Having put your- 
self into God’s hands, leave yourself there; 
and, as it rises, bring all to Him — your 
ambition, your desires, your ideas, your hopes, 
your fears. They do not need to be crushed 
out of you, but to be brought to Christ, that 
He may sanctify them, and put them in their 
right channel, that is, show you how to use 
them for His service. Just live in the sun- 
shine and pleasure of His presence. You 
know how searching the bright sun-rays are; 
so will the Sun of Righteousness and love 
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but with the Sun of Righteousness we just 
need to look at Him; and so looking He will 
take care that we neither stumble nor fall. 
‘‘ Mine eyes are ever toward the Lord ; for He 
it is that shall pluck my feet out of the net.” 

You do not know what a life is before you. 
Do not be afraid if you get a sudden glimpse 
at your own utter vileness and sinfulness, 
Carry it to the Lord Jesus; He knows it bet- 
ter than you do; and leave it with Him, just 
as you leave your unbelief with Him; and 
looking only, only to Him, you will receive 
your life moment by moment from Him, and 
live it moment by moment with Him. He 
who is Love will lead you gently on over any 
rough stovy places that may be before you— 
gently, because close to Him—*‘I in you, and 
ye in Me;” and the Holy Spirit will show 
you many things, ‘as you are able to bear 
them ;” and surely, yielded up and obediently 
following, His “ fruits—love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance,” wil/ appear in us, to glori- 
fy God, and bear testimony for Jesus. 

Let it be thus. Let us take the good gift 
of faith. You know it says, “‘ Taking the 
shield of faith.” 


From the Wayside. 
THE OBJECT OF SAVING FAITH. 
BY ANDREW HARDIE, M. D. 


The faith which the New Testament every- 
where inculcates, is not an adherence to the 
truth merely, but a reliance on the Saviour, 
and it is a whole undivided Saviour who is the 
object of saving faith. If we. consider the 
blessings of salvation separately, the individ- 
ual act of faith by which they are received, 
may fix on some particular object of the 
Saviour’s character. If, for example, light is 
desired, faith will act especially on Christ as 
a prophet; if righteousness is desired, faith 
will fit more particularly on Christ as 
priest, and if holiness is desired, it will be 

rincipally exercised on Christ as a king. 

ut when salvation as a whole is the end in 
view, the object of faith is a whole Christ in 
all His offices as prophet, priest and king. 
Christ Himself, not in some but in all His 
offices, is the object of saving faith, and we 
must not allow even the Bible to be put in 
Christ’s place, which we would do by making 
revealed truth the object of our faith. Nay, 
we must not allow even the doctrine of the 
atonement to be put in His place, for it is not 
the doctrine of the atonement considered in 
itself, which saves. To be saved through Him 


search in your heart, and under His beams it} by whom the atonement was brought, and in 
will grow tender—‘“a heart of flesh, and not} whom, and not in the doctrine, the merit of 


of stone ;”’ quick to see, quick to obey. 


the atonement resides. Everywhere through 


When we walk in this world’s sunlight, we|out the Bible, Christ Himself is held forth 


need to look at the way and at our feet to see 
that they go right, and keep from stumbling ; 


as the object of our confidence. If faith be 4 
looking, Scripture represents it as a looking 
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unto Jesus, and the truths of the word are 
just like the sun-rays discovering the source 
from which they shine. If faith be compared 
to eating, Christ is its food; if faith bea 
drinking, Christ is the living water; if faith 
be a building, Christ is the foundation; if 
faith be an engrafting, Christ is the vine; if 
faith be a cleaving, it is to Christ’s arm that 
it clings; if faith be a coming, Christ is the 
way on which it walks; Christ is the beloved 
on which it leans; Christ is the goal on which 
its eye is fixed, and to which its steps are 
tending. Any one may convince himself that 
it is the Saviour, and not a doctrine or an 
ordinance, from whom salvation is to be 
immediately received. It was by a person 
that the world was lost, and it is by a person 
that the world is redeemed ; as by one man’s 
disobedience, many were made sinners, so by 
the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous. It is in one sense by our connec- 
tion with the person of the first Adam that 
we perish, and it is solely by our connection 
with the person of the second Adam that we 
can be saved. As in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive. The notion 
that faith is a mere assent to the truth, keeps 
the soul away from all personal contact with 
a living Redeemer, and it sets aside entirely 
the precious doctrine of union Christ's 
person, and brings back the church to a faith 
in which there is no trust, but a mere assent 
to Christ a teacher—brings back the 
church to the same level with the schools of 
philosophy, by setting aside the personal 
agency of the Son of God, and leaving the 
salvation of men to be wrought out by the natu 
ral operation of doctrine. So long as faith is 
represented as being a belief that Christ died 
for men, the belief of that can only operate 
upon my heart and not upon my state; it 
may alter my views with respect to doctrine, 
but it cannot change my relation to the law of 
God. But if Christ Himself be the object of 
faith, and I by trusting in Him am united to 
His person, I thereby become one with Him 
in law, and there is no condemnation to me 
because He is righteous, and the law regards 
me as being one with him. Thus reliance on 
Christ Himself lays a plain and solid founda- 
tion for achange in our legal state and condi- 
tion, but no foundation for such a change can 
be found where we substitute any truth or 
ordinance in the place of the Saviour, be that 
truth or ordinance what it may. And notice 
also that when it is maintained that Christ is 
the sole object of faith, this secures to Him 
the undivided glory of salvation, because it is 
by Him that all saving benefit is communi- 
cated to the soul. Christ is a physician, faith 
is a going to the physician, but dise vases are 
ured by the exertion of the physician’s skill 


nd the operation of His remedies, and not by | 
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the act of travelling to His house. Christ is 
the vine, believers are the branches, faith is 
the ingrafting of the branch upon the stock, 
but it is not the act of ingrafting that causes 
the branch to grow, but the sap and the juice 
which are inculcated from the stock to all the 
extremities of the tree. Christ is the well of 
living waters, and faith is the vessel by which 
the water is drawn by the soul, but it is the, 
water and not the act of drawing that 
refreshes. Faith is like an empty vessel 
which contains nothing in itself, but which 
being dipped into the well just because it was 
empty, is brought full of water. Thus, when 
the Saviour Himself is made the object of 
faith, all glory is taken from man agd secured 


to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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THE CHINA-WARE WORKS. 
At Worcester, England, we visited the 


Porcelain Pottery Works. We were accom- 
panied by our friend Sarah Lindsay and her 
daughter, who reside in that city, and who 
obtained for us such introduction and atten- 
tion as secured to us every facility for seeing 
all parts of the works. 

The materials used in the manufacture of 
china-ware, are granite, bones, and white 
clay. For the Parian figures, feldspar i is used. 

We were first shown the powerful mills 
where the hardest of these substances are 
ground, 

When the ingredients are thoroughly pulver- 
ized and mixed in due proportions, and wrought 
into proper consistency, they are ready for 
the hand of the potter, to be moulded upon 
the wheel into such vessels as he pleases. But 
when perfectly formed, the vessel is far from 
being ready for use. The slightest blow 
would destroy it, or at least throw it back to ‘ 
be formed again upon the wheel. 

The furnaces were shown us, heated with 
intense heat, into which the vessels must pass : 
and be kept for days and nights to be hard- 4 
ened. After this the glazing, made of a mix- 
ture of glass, flint, borax, and red lead, is put 
on, and fastened upon them by another pas- 
sage through the furnace. 

They might now be used. But the design 
of the manufacturer, in which they are made 
to excel, is not yet completed. Other pro- 
cesses are needful for their highest beauty and 
decoration to fit them for kings’ tables. We +a 
passed through the rooms where the skilled 
workmen were applying the brush in painting 
the greatest variety of beautiful figures upon 
them. 

This was a gentle work. But to fix each 
added embellishment, the furnace was again 
required. Some pass through it six or seven 
times; and for the most exquisite decoration, 
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a few go twenty times into the furnace 
the highest lustre is not yet eae 
is hrowght out by burnis shing, in which a pe- | 
culiar and rare stone is scaahivel, valled the 
blood-stone. 

On entering the works, we saw in heaps 
upon the ground, the hard, rough, omigiily 
materials to be wrought upon. 

In leaving, we passed through the store- 
room, where the finest finished ware was ex- 
hibited to view. 

With admiration and astonishment 
gazed upon these trophies of man’sart. And 
may this be regarded as a faint suggestion of 
the infinitely glorious transformation which 
the great master workman is producing out 
of the indurated rocks, and the dry 
and the clay His creation. 


Still 


we 


bones, 


inert of If, in 


order to dothis, He sees that not only the gen- | 
tle forming hand, and the soft brush, but the! 
reducing to powder, the seven-fold and seven | 
times repeated heat of the furnace, and the | 


blood-stone burnishing, all combined, can best 
work out His great designs which our finite | 


This 
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|the journal of Stephen Grellet, we have the 
double enjoymeni of being in the presence of 
a soul deeply imbued with piety, and burning 
with the love of Jesus Christ, and of liste hing 
| to the authentic depositions of a well informed 
witness who has visited, at the beginning of 
this century, all the countries of Europe, and 
has gathered, upon their religious and social 
| situation, details from which history may de- 
irive the oreatest profit. We will try, in the 
| following lines, to show these two characters 
of the life of Stephen Grellet, and of the 
work which his triends, the authors, have con- 
secrated to his memory. 

lst.—He was born at Limoges, the 2nd of 
February, 1773, ofa Catholic fi amily belonging 
| to the nobility, which had much to suffer dur- 
ing the revolution. His father and mother 
| were thrown into dungeons, and the former 
was even condemned to death ; Robespierre 
having died the day before the intended exe- 
cution, the penalty was commuted. Young 
| Grellet, brought up according to the tradi- 
tions of the French nobility, ese aped to Cob- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


view cannot measure now, with what wonder, | Jentz, united himself to the army of the emi 
love, and praise, will the unfathomed my stery grants (such was the name given to the de 
of human suffering be seen in Heaven's dis-| posed royal family) and he was present at 
closures as “light affliction”? which is “ but | many battles. Later on in life, he remarks, 
for a moment” issuing in the far more etceed- with satisfaction, that belonging to the re 
ing and eternal weight of glory. serve corps, he had never fired his gun or 

Towa. dtawn hissword. That army having been dis- 
banded, he fled to the United States with his 
younger brother. It was not to be expected 


. . : that “he should set his foot on that land of 
An Article translated from the French Paper | liberty and of éaith. re results, and we 


“ > Y ote, . Qieme Sie eae 
stianisme ¢ 
Le Christianisme au19*"* Siecle.” ( Chris-| torefore see that during the first year of his 


tianity in the 19th century of Oct. : 31st, | residence at New York the young nobleman 
1873, by J. Bastide, Pastor. | was touched by the power of Grace. It was 
The name of Etienne de Grellet is but lit-| in the Society of Friends, or Quake rs, that he 
tle known in France, except by the notice of| received his first religious impressions ; the 
M. de Félice, and this notice is too incomplete works of William Penn, and the reading of 
to give an adequate idea of the character and | = Bible, resulted in his conversion. He 
the work of that remarkable servant of Géd.|was then twenty-three years of age. F'rom 
The considerable work which Madame Abric- that period he kept up an intimate intercourse 
Encontre has just translated from the Eng-| with the Society of F riends, and, judging that 
lish, very happily makes up for this need, and | ithe little Church founded by George Fox, 
it appears to me marvellously calculated to| Robert Barclay, and William Penn, came 
make us love our pious countryman, The bi-| nearer than any other to the true principles 
ography is, according to the English custom, | of the Gospel, he asked to be admitted into 
almost entirely composed of extracts taken | its bosom. He adopted the manners and cus- 
from the journal of Stephen Grellet. It|toms which belonged to it, and devoted his 
forms a good and beautiful book, and we/|strength to its service. It is well known that 
know few books which have instructed and | the distinctive trait of that Christian Society 
edified us to the same degree. Its merit is|is faith in the direct and constant action ol 
precisely this-—that it combines with edifica- | ithe Holy Spirit on the heart of the believer. 
tion of the highest order a very lar; os lItis His will to direct us in our conduct and 
of his partes: information, some of which is of|to inspire us in our words; we must, then, 
great imiport tn perus ing the pages of vield ourselves entirely to His direction. 
= | Eve ry believer may thus be ao to ex- 

| pl: 1in to his brethren the Word of God, aad 
every preacher must say only ths at which the 
| Spirit dictates; and if, at any time, the Spirit 
is silent, the preacher must be silent too. In 


a B. 
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practical life the Quakers may be remarked by 


the extrenfe simplicity in their dress, by the 
mildness of their language, by their refusal to 
bear arms and take off their hats before men 
—even before kings. 

Stephen Grellet adopted these views, and, 
always attentive to discern what the Holy 
Spirit required of him, he thought it right, as 
St. Paul did, to devote himself to the evangeli- 
zation of the world. For a certain time, he 
used to give himself to the pursuit of com 
merce, and when, with the Divine blessing, 
he had realized sufficient means, he employed 
them in defraying the expenses of his mis 
sionary journeys. In this way he was en 
abled, at four different periods, to visit Eu- 
rope, and successively to traverse all its 
countries—Great Britain, France, Holland, 
Sweden and Norway, Germany, Russia, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Bohemia, Switzerland, Greece, 
Italy, Rome, and Spain. 
pastors, princes, kings 


5p~? 


He visits bishops, 
of all these countries, 
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in private, confide to him their religious 
needs ; they kneel by his side for prayer, give 
him letters of recommendation for the gover- 
nors of the provinces, and ask him to give 
them information on the public establishments 
which he visits. Perhaps the kings of that 
period were better, aud more easily ap- 
proached, than they are now; at all events, one 
is very agreeably surprised at their good-will 
for the humble servant of God. 

2nd.—There is nothing more interesting for 
those who love history than the details of 
those interviews. Stephen Grellet describes 
for us the different Courts of Europe, and in- 
troduces us, as it were, into the souls of the 
principal sovereigns, and this is what history 
never does. If they fell under the observa- 
tion of such writers as M. St. René Taillan- 
dier, for example, who has just published 
some charming pages on the intimate and 
Christian character of the King of Prussia 
not the present Emperor, but his brother,) 


and finds, everywhere, some opportunity of|they would not fail to make use of them, 
preaching the Gospel to the most exalted per-}Sainte Beuve would have hastened to gather 


sonages, without, 


however, neglecting to; 


up the historical testimonies of this book, and 


preach to the people, whom he instructs in}have bound them up into a sheaf, in one of 


large assemblies. Everywhere, also, he visits 
hospitals, refuges, prisons, and transmits to 
the king of each country his notes upon the 
material and moral ameliorations which 
ought to be introduced in the different estab 
lishments. One feels bewildered at the view 
of the greatness and of the difficulties of such 
atask! There is in the simple relation of his 
labors something profoundly edifying, and 
which shows how eminently God was pleased 
to surround His courageous servant with His 
protection. That which strikes me in this 
recital is, not only the protection of the Mas- 
ter, but, also, the admirable self renunciation 
of the servant: he leaves in America his wife 
and daughter, and undertakes alone—or with 
his friend, William Allen—these perilous 
journeys. One can imagine the dangers, of 
all sorts, to which he was exposed. It wasat 
the time of the wars of the Empire: the 
period was marked by fireand blood; in most 
of the countries of Europe pestilence exer- 
cised terrible ravages. Stephen Grellet ad- 
Vances in this burning furnace; he walks in 
the midst of the deaad—and God watches over 
him, I have never more felt, than in read 
ing that history, the truth of the promise, 
that God will keep His own, and that the 
hairs of their heads are numbered. 

Another character of his labors was, the 
remarkable welcome which Stephen Grellet 
received everywhere, even where it might 
have been reasonably feared that it would 
have been otherwise. The Divine protection 
is evidently shown here also. Princes, sover- 
eigns, queens, almost solicit the honor of see- 
ing the humble missionary ; they receive him 


those familiar conversations for which he was 
so remarkable. 

The notes of Stephen Grellet on the situ- 
ation of the different churches during the 
first thirty years of our century will very 
much interest our Protestant public. We 
find there very valuable hints. Thus we see 
that at that epoch Rationalism had already 
invaded our churches. In 1808 he mentions 
the aberrations of Elias Hicks, one of the 
members of the Society of Friends,—the same 
who, seventeen years later, was to operate in 
that Society in the name of Rationalistic 
principles,—a much to-be regretted schism. 

In 1813, being at Montauban, “ he is afflic- 
ted at seeing to what a degree infidelity reigns 
in the ‘faculty.’’’ One professor only, M. 
Bonnard, teaches the sound doctrine. The 
pastors and professors of Geneva appear to be 
all Socinians; nevertheless he is welcomed 
by them with deference, and h.« bears a faita- 
ful testimony to Christian truth in their 
midst. He, however, mentions the names of 
Professors Vaucher. Duby, Picot, and of Pas- 
tors Maulinie and Demalleyer, as being at- 
tached to the Gospel. Later, in 1832, he 
visits the University of Halle, and finds only 
one, Professor Tholuck, respecting whose 
piety he bears good testimony. The different 
Roman Catholic churches are objects of his 
close judgment. Together with this informa- 
tion on the situation of our churches, we find 
very judicious observations on many men who 
enjoyed high reputation at that period in our 
Protestant world,—on the family of Lavater, 
and his son-in-law, the Pastor Gessner; on 
Oberlin, on Daniel Encontre, Adolphe Mo- 
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nod; on Pastor Chabrad, and the brothers 
Courtois of Taulacere; on Elizabeth Fry, 
Maria Calame and her friend Catherine Zim- 
merliug, so well known for their works of love 
at Locle. We also find a mention of the 
Christian revival which took place in Bavae 
ria, in 1814, under the direction of a few per- 
secuted priests—Sailer, Lindell, Gossner, and 
Booz; and the affecting picture of the last 
days of the celebrated deist of the American 
school, Thomas Paine, who died at Greenwich 
in 1809, kindly cared for by a sister of the 
Society of Friends, repeating this prayer, 
“Lord have mercy on me!” 

Such are this life, and this book; we love 
them both. 
remembrance of Stephen Grellet will be reli- 

iously preserved in our Churches; there he 
will be loved as soon as he is known. The 
reading of his life will be found edifying. I 
have already said that it contains much in- 
struction. We warmly thank the English 
editors who have prepared this publication 
for us, and also the indefatigable translator, 
who has caused it to pass into our tongue. 
I iold this book as one of the best which has 
appeared for many years, and there is nothing 
astonishing in this, it is only the history of 
one of the most beautiful lives which has ever 
flourished in the Christian Church.— London 
Friend. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


~~ “PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 10, 1874. 


Tue Girt or Gop.—In the selection upon 
another page, entitled ‘‘ Take,” there is con- 
veyed a lesson in accordance with the whole 
teaching of the Scriptures, Old and New. 
Throughout, they give us a record of the 
manifold gifts of God to man, and of his ac- 
ceptance or rejection of them. Man was, at 
his creation, placed in Paradise, through the 
fatherly bounty of his Maker, without waiting 
for it to be earned by any worthiness. Hap- 
piness was lost to him by disobedience, out of 
a covetous heart; seeking that which, as it 
was foretold, would bring forth death. 

When God delivered the Israelites out of 
Egypt, it was done, not because of their 
merit, but of the purpose of God, and His 
promise to their fathers. After much rebel- 
liousness for forty years, the land flowing with 
milk and honey became theirs, though not 
without conflict. Yet they slew the prophets, 
and often worshipped idols; but Divine love 
still followed them. Out of the seed of Abra- 
ham, all nations were to be blessed. 


Thanks to this publication, the| 


’ 
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Christ ‘‘came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not. To as many as received 
Him, He gave power to become the sons of 
God.” To His disciples, the word calling 
them was, “ Follow me.” No stage of proba- 
tion first, no years of serving; the call was 
“the gift of God.” Must it not be so with 
all? To the woman of Samaria, He said, “If 
thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is 
that saith unto thee, give me to drink, thou 
wouldst have asked of Him, and He would 
have given thee living water.” 

So, when the call is heard by any, as now 
it is given forth to all, it is for them to take, 
to accept the gift, and live. In the original, 
the word translated “grace” in the New 
Testament, means also ‘‘free gift.” How totally 
different is this from any scheine of earning 
salvation! If men would understand that the 
life which is divinely given, being from God, 
is holy, as He is holy, the thought could 
scarcely enter the minds of any, that it is 
possible to live a life of sin, estranged from 
God, and die with remorse only instead of re- 
pentance, and yet, through some ceremonial 
expedient of man’s devising, be saved for the 
life to come. “ The wages of sin is death ; but 
the gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

Meetinac- nouse 1n Crevetanp.—The estab- 
lishment of a Friends’ Meeting in the beautifal 
city of Cleveland, Ohio, dates back several years; 
but during 1873 the building of a neat and com- 
modious meeting-house on Cedar Street above 
Sterling Avenue, should be placed on record for 
the information of strangers who may be drawn 
to mingle with the worshipping company that 
assemble there, and are glad to welcome any 
who desire, in spirit and in trath, to draw nigh 
unto our Father in Heaven. 

A Bible school for children, and a Bible-class 
for adults, are also held at the same place. 


DIED. 


HATHAWAY.—On the 21st of Ninth month, 1873, 
at Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y., after a short 
illness, Joseph C. Hathaway, in the 64th year of his 
age; a member of Farmington Monthly Meeting, N. 
Y. True to the principles of right, he died as he 
had lived, with an unshaken belief in the unalter- 
able Truth. 

GIBBONS.—On the 8th of Twelfth month, 1873, 
at his residence near Adrian, Michigan, Joseph Gib- 
bons, in his 77th year; a beloved and honored 
Elder, and son of the late Joseph Gibbons, former- 
ly a valued Minister of Southern District Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia. He was characterized by 4 
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meek and quiet spirit, and by the dignity and au-| dianapolis and Peru Railroad, where conveyances 
thority which the truth imparts to those who, con-| will be supplied. An effort will be made to secure 
fessing the Lord before men, are graciously acknowl- | reduced fare, on return certificate, for those wishing 
edged by the bestowment to them of spiritual gifts | to attend the meeting. 

for the perfecting of the saints and for the edifying | 
of the body of Christ. It is through the fidelity 
and the godly example of such as these that faith- 


Wm. L. Pyue. 
[ We regret that this notice came too late for our 


ful members of the church are helped to come, in 


the unity of the faith and in the knowledge of the | 


unto the measure of the stature of the | 


having im-| 


Son of God, 
fulness Christ. Our dear Friend, 
proved his faculties by reason of use, 


of 


and dedicated 


his scientific and other attainments to the best in-! 


terests of*his fellow-citizens, was, it is believed, en- 


last issue. | 
General Meetings for this month: 
First mo. 16th. Hopewell, Keokuk Co., Iowa. 
‘ 18th. Wilmington, Clinton Co., Ohio. 
24th. Holly Spring, Randolph Co., N.C. 
30th. Springdale, Cedar Co., lowa. 


| “ 


abled to serve his generation according to his di- | THE 
j 5 

| 

i 


vine Masters will, and in the domestic circle, in the 
meeting for worship, and in the Bible-class and Scrip- 
ture-school, his influence was felt as a patriarch 
and father. He was a man of prayer, and in his 
humble approach to the throne of Grace and in his 
life of sancti‘y, he has left to survivors a profitable 
example. W. J. A. 

STANLEY,.—On the 20th of Sixth month, 1873, 
Eleanor Stanley, aged 52 years; a member of Mill 
Jreek Monthly Meeting, Ind Although suddenly 
called away, ber friends have a comforting evidence 
she has gone to rest 


RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 


The Quarterly Meeting of Farmington, N. Y., has 
a large standing Committee to visit subordinate 
meetings and families, and to appoint meetings as 
way may open. A good work has been accom- 
plished thus. This Committee have decided to hold 
a series of meetings at Farmington, N. Y., following 
right after our next Quarterly Meeting, held at that 
place, and which begins the 2lst of First month. 
These meetings are intended as a series of meetings 
to extend through the entire Quarterly Meeting. 

A general invitation is extended to all who may 
feel inclined tocome; and if any of the Lord’s earn- 
est workers have the way opened to attend, it will 
be a satisfaction and a comfort to Friends here. 

Parties coming from the South to Canandaigua, 


can inquire for James Culver or Allen De Vol of 


that place, or they can go from there by the New 
York Central Railroad to West Farmington, to the 
homes of Waterman Smith or Jane Paine. Those 
coming from the East or West should take the 
“direct”? route from Syracuse or Rochester 
Macedon or Palmyra. Macedon is near the meet- 
ing-house and the homes of a number of Friends’ 
families, and as a large number of Friends with 
their conveyances will be at that depot on Third- 
day of that week (the 19th inst.), it would be well 
to arrive on that day if possible. Communications 
can be addressed to Willits D. Herendeen, Farming- 
ton, N. Y., or to the undersigned. 

Come, one and all, with praying hearts that God 
will pour the oil of His Spirit upon us, and that we 
may be baptized together with the one Spirit into 
the one body. 

By direction, 
ALEXANDER M. Purpy. 

Palmyra, N. Y., 12th mo. 27th, 1873. 


A Generat Meerinea, under the care of Western 


Yearly and Union Quarterly Meeting’s Committees, | reach, 


to! 


PROSPECTS OF JUDAISM. 
Professor Max Muller’s recent lecture upon 
| Missions, includes Judaism among what he 
terms the ‘“non-missionary,” and therefore 
| declining religions. “‘The Jews,” he is re- 
| ported as saying, “‘ never thought of spreading 
| their religion, and strangers admitted to the 
| privileges of their theocracy were not looked 
upon as souls that had been gained, but as 
strangers, not to be trusted, as their proverb 
| said, until the twenty-fourth generation.” As 
1a consequence of this policy, he says, after 
estimating their present numbers at three mil- 
lions, that ‘‘they will probably never increase, 

though they may not soon vanish.’ 

| To the accuracy of this statement, ‘A Pro- 
fessor of Judaism”’ demurs in a letter to the 
editor of the London Times. Admitting that 
|in our own day this is to be reckoned as a 
| non-missionary religion, and that “ the actual 
| forms prescribed by the Synagogue for the ad- 
| mission of proselytes are certainly such as 
ishow that she is not very anxious to make 
converts,” this writer goes on to show that 
“such was not always the case.” After al- 
luding to the testimony borne by the Gospels 
| to the Pharisaical zeal which compassed sea 
|and land to make one proselyte; to the num- 


| ber of proselytes known to have been estab- 


|lished at that period through the cities of 


Asia Minor and Greece, and even in Rome; 
to the wholesale conversion of the Edomites 
| by one of the Maccabean Kings; and to the 
Talmud’s mention of Queen Helena, of Ad- 
ravene, and her son Menabas, both converted 
at about the time of the destruction of the 
second Temple—he gives further illustrations 
of the practice in times past. : : . 

In later days, after the establishment of 
Christianity and Mahomedanism, not only 


, were the individual proselytes and proselytiz- 
|ers severely punished, but the very suspicion 


tse the offence served to bring ferocious perse- 


inoffensive Jews within 
This systematic persecution, which 


cutions upon ail 


is appointed at Westfield, Hamilton County, Ind.,| survived as late as the reign of the Emperor 


to commence on Sixth-day, First month 9th, 1874, 
at 6 o'clock P.M. Committees meet at 9 o’clock 
hext morning, one hour before meeting for worship 


Charles V, seems effectually to have termi- 


| nated any general effort to increase the Jew- 


A cordial welcome is extended to all that may | ish fold from without. 


favor us with their company. The nearest railroad 
point is Noblesville, six miles distant, on the In- 


In response to Professor Muller’s sugges- 
tion of an eventual extinction of Judaism, 
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this evidently learned writer makes an asser- 
tion which will generally be found surpris- 
ing. ‘‘ Statistics,” he declares, ‘“ show that the 


professors of Judaism are, at present, at least | 


as numerous as they were in the most prosper- 
ous days of their national independence, and 
that they increase in a larger ratio than the 


populations by which they are surrounded.” | 


—Phila. North American. 
hinioe 
For Friends’ Review 
‘(THE ROOT PRINCIPLE OF THE PEACE QUES- 
TION.” 

In the number for Twelfth month of the 
London Herald of Peace, is an editorial under 
the above title. After alluding to the increas- 
ing interest manifested in the cause of Peace 


and International Arbitration, and the great! 


progress making in that direction, it proceeds : 

“It, there/ore, is the more important that 
this progress should far as possible, be 
secured upon a basis which shall 
against reaction, and upon a rock firm founda- 
tion which will retain the superstructure when 
the next weighty tide of warlike passion and 
panic may set in from any quarter. For such 
@ contingency is by no means impossible. . . 

“The Arbitration Movement, eminently 
valuable as it is, cannot, with safety, be ex- 
clusively relied upon asa sufficient counter 
active to the force of popular passion in times 
of excitement. Neither do general convic 
tions, as to the pecuniary burdens of war and 
its ordinary evils, fully avail, at such periods, 
to prevent a concurrence with popular de- 
mands for a resort to the sword. 

“ The experience of the past has shown that 
the strongest root of practical peace, during 
the actual raging of the storm of war, consists 
in a faithful regard to Christ's absolute su 
premacy, and to His claims to receive homage 
through the persons of all His humble chil- 
dren. The really religious peace-man feels 
that the slaughter, even of his enemies, is the 
slaughter of those for whom Christ has died, 
—those whom He has created,—those whom 
He still ‘visits, it may be, by means of His 
Spirit. He shrinks in horror from the idea 
of wounding and grieving Christ’s Spirit in 
others —whether friends or foes.” 


» as 


“ + 


tison this ground that the most power 
ful testimony has ever been borne by the true! 
lovers of peace, as by the Friends in Ireland 
during the Rebellion, and by the members of 
the same denomination during the late Ameri- 
can Civil War; also, by some of 
Methodists and by some of the Mennonites 


the early 


and other Baptists. In this sense the words 


recorded respecting Christ, ‘ He is our Peace,’ | 


have a <«pecial siguificance. And this princi- 


ple is the deepest aud strongest root of stead- 


fastness in upholding practical peace. It could 
ave been wishel that in some recent confer- ' 


be safe 
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i of Christian ministers, in reference to 
| this question, this root principle had been more 
clearly and more prominently dwelt upon. 
‘For it is of inestimable value. It will hold 
jan anchorage when the raging tide of passion 
and panic sweeps aside all other motives and 
considerations,’ 

After alluding to the high professions of 
| some in time of peace, but when the trial 
came, the very persons, including many “ rev- 
,erend ” gentlemen, joined the loudest clamor- 
ers fur an appeal to the sword; and to the 
position of the French and German nations, 
and danger of renewed conflicts, it proceeds; 

* Nothing but the conviction that the claims 
of Christ, and of universal humanity as His 
own children, are paramount to the narrower 
relationsof common patriotism. If the French- 
man and the German can 
hold in each other a true 
Christ,—a real, and not imaginary, unity in 
Him; acommon share in His protection; 4 
common responsibility to Him, as the Divine 
King, porsessing absolute power hereaiter, 
}when emperors and monarchs shall have 
| mouldered into dust; a common possession of 
| His Spirit now and forever,—then, and then 
lonly, will even the mighty influence of 
patriotic passion be overmastered by a still 
grander power. 

“ This power is the root principle, the rock- 
| foundation of genuine and abiding peace. And 
now, in the interval (we know not how long 
lit will continue) between the last conflict and 
|the next—now is the time for the friends of 
|Peace to proclaim, and by every possible 
| means to propagate, this principie. And es 
pecially is it incumbent upon thrmto devise 
\the most effectual means for its diffusion on 
| the continent of Europe, where the danger of 
\the next great conflict is more threatening 
than elsewhere.” 

‘Two important meetings have recently been 
| held in Manchester, the first a Conference ol 
Ministers, being invited “ to deliberate upon 
the present position of the Peace question, and 
| to consider how the influence of ministers may 
| be best brought to bear in promoting the cause 
of Peace and International Arbitration. 
' About one hundred ministers attended, and 
letters were received from others not able to 
attend. A lively interest was manil sted, 
numerous speeches and several | 


be brought to be- 


brotherhood in 


va pers read, 
in the main taking high Christian ground, 
but ali were not prepared to stand firuly oD 
the rock-fuundation. 

The second was the annual meeting of the 
“ Laneashire and Cheshire International Ar 
bitration Association.” (The preceding one 
, being also held under the auspices of that As 
sociation.) The Bishop of Manchester, Epis: 
copal, presided, and addressed the meeting, a8 


did also the Catholic Bishop, both condem®- 
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ing war in strong terms, yet both believed it 
might sometimes be necessary. ‘There are| 
but few Christians, who have not examined | 
this question, who are prepared to go beyond | 
these bishops, and even those who have be- 
come interested in the subject, are generally | 
eo bound by the fetters of education and cus-! 
tom, as to find it difficult to adopt the pure 
gospel platform. But the general agitation 
of the subject will be the means of leading 
honest enquirers to an acceptance of the truth. 

Ic is, therefore, encouraging to see the hold 
the cause has taken on the public mind, not 
only in England, but throughout Europe. 

Let the readers of Friends’ Review who 
stand upon this rock-foundation, enquire of 
their neighbors around them, to sze how many 
are prepared to stand with them. The en- 
quiry may show the necessity of greater labor 
in this direction in our country. — 


J. S. W. 
lian 
AN AUTIIOR’S WIFE. 
“The Personal Life of George Grote,” is| 
the leadling title of a work published in Lon-| 


don. The subject of the biography is well | 


| inquired he. 


the domestic colloquy thereupon is interesting: 
She was busy arranging old letters and jour- 
nals when her husband entered : 

“What are you so busy over, there, H.?” 
“Well, I am arranging some 
materials for a sketch of your life, which I 
have been urgently invited to write by seve- 
ral of our best friends.” ‘My life!’ exclaim- 
ed Mr. Grote, ‘‘why there is absolutely noth- 


| ing to tell.” “Not in the way of adventures, 


I grant; but there is something nevertheless 
—your lite is the history of a mind.” “That 
is it!’ he answered, with animation; “but 
ean you tell it?’ “It is what | intend to try. 
You see unless I give some account of your 
youth and early manhood, no other hand can 
furnish the least information concerning it.” 
“Nothing can be more certain—you are the 
only person living who knows anything about 
me during the first half of my existence.”— 
This short colloquy ended, the subject was 
never renewed, the historian feeling content 


| to leave his life’s history in such hands. 


Mr. Grote’s life seems always to have been 
in his wife’s hands. When the first two vol- 
umes of his History were ready, the author 


ried in 1820, he died in 1871. 


known wherever the English language is spo- | had not courage to seek a publisher, but con- 
ken as the author of a History of Greece, cluded, as he had “‘little or no literary repu- 
published in twelve volumes, from 1846 to| tation as yet,” he must publish at his own 
1856, and of “Plato and other Companions | €Xpense. His wife took charge of the business 
of Socrates,” 1865. In his own country he| of finding a publisher, and the famous book- 
was perhaps better known by pamphlets, | seller, Murray, issued the work. Mr. Grote, 
speeches and reviews on current national! When his wife “reported progress,” said, ‘I 
topics, his early advocacy of the ballot, his| only hope the poor man will not be a loser 
labors in Parliament, his holding of public | by me, and then I shal! be content, come what 
educational trusts, and his leadership in many may.” The work was a decided success from 
popular measures. Born in 1794, and mar-| the day of its publication, and the author's 
| doubts were soon set at rest. 

The origin of Grote’s great work is due to; The last “proof” of the last volume was 
his wife. In 1823, Mrs. Grote, observing that | returned to the printer on the,23d of Decem- 
her husband was d eply engaged in reading ber, 1855, and the historian and family had 
up Grecian mythology and antiquity without | happy Christmas over it. Mrs. Grote gays: 
any definite object, “thought it would be a! “Grote himself manifested little emotion out- 
fitting undertaking for him to write a new his-| Wardly, though I could detect unmixed signs 
tory of Greece himself.’’ So she proposed of inward complacency as I descanted upon 
the plan to him: “You are always studying | the happiness of our having lived to see this 
the ancient authors whenever you have a’ mo-| day, and so forth.” Here was a quiet and 
ment’s leisure. Now here would be a fine| tational triumph, which of itself rewarded the 

ject for you to treat. you try | literary partners for all their labor. In lite- 
your hand.” Hoe did try his hand. © But it| rature, as well as in life, they had a joint in- 
Was over twenty years from the hint befvre| terest; and the pleasures of occupation were 
the first volumes of the work were published, | m2 le doubly pleasant by daily sympathy.— 
and Mrs. Grote all t irough the work helped All men cannot write histories of Greece or 
him through the “proofs,” and suge sted | treatises upon Plato, but al! men can share 
alterations in the text. Like manv another| their lives with their families. And those 
Mans works, his should bear on the title| Who do so can afford to let the world outside 
page, “By my Wife and Me” And the wife | go its own way.—Publie Ledger. 
has rounded off the history of their lives by! as 
RELIGION will always make the bitter wa- 
With those who like to know the personal | ters of Marah wholesome and palatable, but 
character of the authors they consult. The! we must not think it continually will turn 
idea of writing this biography was conceived | water into wine, because it once did.— War- 
in the year 1857, and Mrs. Grote’s account of | burton. 


Suppose 
i 


j . = ‘ oe “° *. i, | 
a biography,, which will be a favorite book 
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From The American Agriculturist. 
FARMING AND DRAINAGE IN HOLLAND. 


We were in Holland less than two weeks, 
and it may seem absurd to base any expression 
of its agriculture on such a superficial view ; 
but Holland is a land to strike one with 
amazement at the very first glance, and the 
amazement increases with every day’s obser- 
vation. In most countries it is the office of 
man to subdue the soil and bring it into con- 
dition to support a civilized community, and 
this task is often hard enough. In Holland 
it has been the office of man to subdue the sea 
and cause it to withdraw from the marshy beds 
and broad lakes of which it had so long held 
possession ; anJ then to make on the soil thus 
created a field for the most profitable industry, 
and a home for a people which in many re- 
spects is the most remarkable in the world. 

We pride ourselves, and justly, on the en 
ergy which has sent our pioneers into the 
forests to turn the virgin fertility of their soils 
into the useful channel of profitable produc 
tion ; but what shall we say of a race which 
has grown up on the spongy islands at the 
mouth of the Rhine, driving the waters back 
foot by foot, and after hundreds of years ot 
incessant toil and patient waiting (interrupted 
by eighty years of the most cruel religious war, 
during which they had to call their old ene- 
my the sea to their aid, and submerge whole 


districts under a waste of water to keep them 
from the possession of their new enemy the 
Spaniard) showing to the world a prosperity 
and an accumulated wealth that have no equal 


in Christendom? In some regions, after the 
waters ha! been enclosed within ponderous 
dykes and then pumped out by wind mills, 
there were developed only vast : eds of bar- 
ren peat several yards in depth. This was 
cut into blocks and piled up to dry, prepara- 
tory to being sold for fuel; the vessels which 
took it to market brought back the accumu- 
lated refuse of the towns, and this was used 
to make a fertile soil in place of the infertile 
one that had been removed. Thus the for- 


mer abodes of the fishes are now the seats of | 
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above the level of the fields, the lifted waters 


flow to the sea and afford channels for the vast 
commerce of the country. Arrangements 
are already being made for the drainage of 
the Zuyder Zee, a work which will cost over 
$50,000,000, and which will take twelve years 
for its preparation alone. When the enor. 
mous dyke shall have been built, and new 
channels shall have been made for the rivers 
which flow into it, it will take sixty-three 
enormous steam engines several vears (work- 
ing night and day) to pump out its water, 
which has an area of about 500,000 acres, and 
an average depth of about ten feet. A sur- 
vey has been made of the whole bottom, and 
the plan of improvement includes the division 
of the land and the construction of the canals 
(for drainage and for communication) which 
are to serve the future generations who are 
to inhabit it. This scheme would seem wild 
and impossible were it not for the experience 
with Haarlem Lake, which lies within a few 
miles of it. This magnificent farming dis- 
trict was only twenty-five years ago » navi- 
gable sea about sixteen miles long and seven 
miles wide. It lay between the cities of Am- 
sterdam and Ha:rlem, its surface neurly 
level with their streets, and threatening them 
both with destruction during heavy storms. 
As a measure of safety it was determined to 
annihiJate it. It was surrounded with two 
immense dykes over thirty miles long, inclos- 
ing a canal, and three engines with a com- 
bined force of 1,200 horse-power were set at 
work to pump out its waters. At the end of 
33 years of incessant activity its bottom was 
laid dry, and now its 45,000 acres, lying 
about fourteen feet below the level of the sea, 
are busy with the production of food for the’ 
cities which the lake so lately menaced. 


We made a visit to one of the older drained 
lakes (the Beemster), which was drained 
about 250 years ago, and has ever since beep 
one of the richest dairy regiorzs of Holland. 
It contains about 17,000 acres and lies about 
twelve feet below the level of the sea. It is 


the most prosperous agriculture of Europe. | surrounded by a canal, by which its water 1 
A map of the province of North Holland, | carried away, and into which iis drainage 18 
made three hundred years ago, shows a bare| pumped by 54 enormous windmills— working 
network of marshy land, protected from the| only in the winter and after heavy rains. Ip 
North Sea by a range of sand hills, and in-| its centre is a neat old Dutch village, and the 
closing within its meshes vast bodies of nav-|small farms into which it is divided are ap- 
igable water—the mere outlines of a country | proached by perfectly level roads, which—like 
entirely unpromising for habitation and | most country roads in Holland—are paved with 
afflicted with a most rigorous climate. The|hard burned bricks. Nearly the whole area's 
whole province is now a smiling, fertile land, | in grass, and the chief industry of the farms 
busy with every form of industry, and one of| the production of those round Dutch cheeses 
the great centres of the world’s prosperous ac-| (weighing about four pounds) which are 
tivity. Ina few years, when the works now | krown in the cities of the whole world, «nd 
in hand shall have been completed, there| which we saw piled up like cannon-balls 1 
will remain no water within its wide bounda- | the equares of the towns on market days. 

ries, save in the embankeu canals, where, high’ The cows are fed entirely on grass (pasture 
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in the summer, and entirely on hay in winter, 
save for a very small quantity of roots. The 
hay is very short and fine, but the yield is 
over two tons to the acre. The rotation is 
very simple. There are about 50 acres of 
mowing land and about 65 acres of pasture. 
Each year about 12 acres of the pasture is 
plowed (for caraway seed, mustard seed, or 
other money crops), the same area of mowing 
land is added to the pasture, and the previous 
year’s plow land converted to mowing. The 

aying is between June 15th and July 15th, 
and the aftergrowth is used for pasture. 

Most of the vehicles and the more common 
implements of the farms are of the rudest 
and most primitive sort, such as none of us 
would think fit for use; yet everything indi- 
cates that the work is well and promptly 
done. The cheese-making is carried on in a 
dark-looking room, and the apparatus is 
probably the same as has been in vogue on 
the farms for 200 years. At the same time 
everything was scrupulously clean, and the 
sexy: bears the highest reputation in the 
ocal market, which is a large one and is fre 
quented by the wholesale dealers. I do not 


know enough of our own manner of cheese- 
making to say wherein the Datch system dif- 
fers from it; but I do know enough of the 
quality of the article when brought to the 


table to consider the Dutch cheese well en- 
titled to its higher price. So far as I could 
judge there is nothing in the cattle, in the 
forage, nor in the process of manufacture, 
which should prevent us from making the 
same article, and supplying our own markets 
with a kind of cheese which is now imported 
very largely. 

One thing about this farm (and the same 
is true of nearly all farms in Holland) strikes 
the American eye very oddly. There was but 
one building of any importance on the whole 
farm—an enormous broad roofed building, 
with a “hooded” gable at the front end, and 
all covered with red tiles. The front part is 
the house—spacious and comfortable, and 
with some rare bits of old furniture and 
Japanese pottery, and some fine books, which 
gave it an air of decided interest. Back of! 
this (and opening into it), occupying the| 
whole width of the building, was the cow- 
stable, with two rows of mangers and water- 
troughs flanking a central alley which is 
floored with bricks. The water-troughs are 
simple depressions or gutters at the sides of| 
this alley, and are also of brick. They are 
filled from a pump at one end and the water is | 
let off (at pleasure) at the other. The cows| 
stand on a raised earthen floor, which has a 
brick wall to support its rear part. Behind 
them is a deep manure trough and cistern, 
Which accumulates the liquid refuse of the 
establishment, and which has a pump for fill- 
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ing the tank cart for sprinkling the meadows. 
During summer, when the cattle are con- 
stantly in the field, the earthen floor is cov- 
ered with handsome Dutch tiles. At the 
time of our visit this stable was so scrupu- 
lously clean and bright that we took it for a 
huge milk-room. 

Back of the stable (in the loft over which 
the cheeses are seasoned) are the hay loft, the 
cheese factory, horse stables, wagon house, 
tool sheds, ete. To our American ideas, this 
close contiguity of stable and dwellin 
seemed at least odd, but it is the alien 
custom in this almost absurdly clean and well- 
washed land, even among the wealthiest far- 
mers, and there are many who count their 
riches by hundreds of thousands. 


I think that in the processes of agriculture, 
and especially in the matter of farm imple- 
ments, we could teach the farmers of Holland 
more than they can teach us. At the same 
time, in the two artsof making cheese and 
(most important of all) of getting an immense 
yield from small areas, we might with advan- 
tage sit at their very feet. 

As farmers and as a ple we can learn 
from them one lesson of the utmost value— 
that is in the matter of making the waste wet 
places of the earth to blossom like the rose, 
The hundreds of thousands of acres of marsh 
lands along our sea board and our river bot- 
toms need far less outlay than the Dutch 
morasses to rival the wonderful fertility to 
which they have attained ; and we can learn 
from them the best manner of making the 
reclamations. 


For Friends’ Review. 


NOTES OF AGASSIZ’S FIRST COLLEGE LECTURES 
IN AMERICA. 


Possessing, in the journals of my college 
days, some records of Professor Agassiz’s own 
words, in his first lectures at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and of the impression he made upon 
his first hearers and friends in this country, I 
have thought that the publication of a few 
extracts from them would illustrate his disin- 
terestedness, his elevated views, and his rev- 
erent acknowledgment of a personal God, as 
the author and governor of all nature, and 
be a not unfitting tribute to his memory. A 
notice of a lecture delivered before the stu- 
dents’ Natural History Society, in 1847 (be- 
fore the Professor had entered upon his 
collegiate duties), ends thus. (I omit the pure- 
ly scientific portion of this and other lectures 
—masterly and comprehensive as they are in 
statement, and wonderfully as they anticipate 
the questions most agitated at present) : 

“Agassiz concluded with a most eloquent 
and beautiful exhortation to begin the study 
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of nature, the examination of structure, the 
study of the workmanship of God, immediately 
and zealously; not for the fame or profit 
which may be thus acquired, but proposing 
as our only reward the elevating conscious- 
ness of h: aving done something to extend the 
boundaries of knowledge, and to make the 
works of the Creator more fully understood. 

“After the lecture a large part of the audi- 
ence visited the Society's room. It seemed 
like a large social party. The presence of 
such finished gentlemen as Everett and Agas- 
siz, and many members of the faculty and 
other literary men, gave the company a strik 
ing air of refinement. Agassiz has a childlike 
simplicity in his manner and appearance. 
Kindness and good-nature beam from his 
countenance; and he has, in an eminent 
degree, that unassuming modesty which adds 
80 great a charm to the brightest genius. All 
his triends seem to love him. ‘Good-bye, 
my dear,’ 
him.” 

The first course of lectures given by the 
great naturalist at the University, was one on 
geology, in the spring of 1848. I quote 
again from my journal : 

“Agassiz is the most fascinating lecturer I 
ever heard. We feel constantly, as we hear 
him, that we are in the presence of a great 
man. His modesty, his vivacity, his sparkling 
eyes, his beautiful countenance, all charm us. 

“ He began his (first) lecture by saying that 
it was a great gratification to him to meet us 
under such circumstances, as he hoped good 
results to us, to him, and to science. To him- 
self, because a man never learns so much as 
when he is teaching, and nothing is a greater 
spur to a teacher than spirit, interest, and en- 
thusiasm in his pupils, 

“ Every nation is great (he said), in propor- 
tion to the contributions it makes to 
science and improvement of the world. It is| 
the duty of every nation to make such eontri- | 
butions. It is espee ially the duty of -Ameri- 
cans, who enjoy great educational and 
other advantages. Young learned Americans 
owe peculiar duties to the world. 

“We should study for the sake of investi- 
gation, not for profit. Profit may follow; 
but if one makes it his end, he can never rise 
high in science, never take enlarged views. 
In natural history we cannot go on derived 
opinions, we have to be learning always. 
We must constantly examine, if we wish to 
get the general laws. New fucts meet us 
every day, and overthrow our preconceived 
theories. Thus the study makes us humble. 
We h: avé to be humble learners all the time. 
And this makes us better men, makes us mod- 


Prof. Gray said as he parted from 


the | 
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In his second lecture the Professor an- 
nounced as his subject, ‘‘ Geology, the history 
of the globe and of the life it has supported, 
the living beings that have existed on it, 
Thus it is (he said) the study of creation—of 
the creation of finite beings by the Infinite 
Cause.” 

The Professor condemned “ merely practical 
students” with vehemence. Even if one 
intends to study chiefly for practical purposes, 
his best way is to study the philosophical 
principles. How low and how poor is he who 
knows otily operations and practical rules; 
taking no comprehensive view, and ne glecting 
the great underlying principles, and thus 
making it his inevitable fate to be left behind 
in the progress of the age ! 

“Tt is a fault in our schools (the Professor 
continued), that we are not taught how to use 
our senses, Give a man—a gentleman, of 
good education otherwise—a minute object, 
and a small magnifying glass with which to 
examine it; and how often he will say at 
once, ‘I don’t see anything,’ almost without 
attempting to examine; and if he attempts, 
how awkwardly he will handle the lens. He 
will not know whether to bring the glass near 
his eye, or to hold it far off; nor how to hold 
the object. And how much pleasure and 
delight we may gain from such knowledge! 
A glass magnifying but four times opens to 
us another world; one magnifying ten times 
still another; one a hundred times another 
still; and so on indefinitely.” 

In a course of lectures on Zoology, which 
Agassiz delivered, gratuitously, befure the 
Cambridge High School in 1849, after a very 
minute description of the caterpillar in its 


| different stages of growth, he enlarged on the 
| perfect uniformity and regularity which pre- 


vail in the life of every individual animal. 

“To this regularity,” he added, “man forms 
| the only lamentab le exception in nature. 
| Owing to his freedom, he sins, violates !aw, 
and often fails to fulfil his destiny. Boys,” 
said the Professor, in a low, deep tone, and 
with his most winning manner, “ [ hope that 
no one of you will fail to accomplish the, ends 
| for which he is created; but that you all, 
llike the caterpillar, will live in obedience to 
| the laws of your being.” 

The excursions for geological observation 
into the neighboring country, on which the 
| Professor was accustomed to take his classes, 
|were particularly enjoyable. One beautiful 
morning in spring, he led a large party of 
| students to Nahant. ‘‘ We walked over the 
beach and completely around the promontory, 
and enjoyed it intensely. It is delightful to 
be in the company of that great man. The 


est, makes us discharge better our duties as|scratches on the rocks, all in the same direc- 


citizens, 


and deport 
ciety.” 


ourselves better in so- 


tion, and confirming his glacial theory, were 
objects of particular interest, and so were the 
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metamorphic rocks. Indeed, everything we!whole world for their blindness, and to de- 
saw affurded our accomplished guide the op-'clare with authority what Thou really art! 
portunity of giving us some information. On| To bid men look for Thee in their own hearts, 
the beach, he pointed out the delicate wavy | is like bidding them look for Thee in the most 
lines on the sand, indicating the exact form|remote and unknown parts of the earth; for 


and breadth of the waves, and precisely cor-| what is more remote and unknown to the gen- 
responding with the marks found on some} 
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sandstones. He showed us, too, channels of 
Mississippis and Amazons, in miniature, with 
their tributaries and their deltas, where the 
water had run down from little pools left by | 
the tide.” Another delightful excursion was | 
over the Brookline hills, when the apple trees | 
were in blossom, and Agassiz extolled the 
Rosaceze, as both affording delicious fruit and 
gratifying our sense of beauty, and called our 
attention to the significance of the fact, that! 
this family of plants was not introduced until 
the earth was prepared for the residence of 
man. 7 


-—r - 


| 
GOD’s OPERATION IN THE SOUL. | 
From a Book Published in 1735 | 


What a comfort it is, Oh, my God! to think | 
that everything is the work of Thy hand, even 
that which is within me as much as that with- | 
out. Thou art always with me. When I do) 
evil Thou art with me reproaching me for the | 
evil [ do, and making me regret the good [| 
forsake, and letting me see merciful arms| 
stretched out to receive me. When [ do good | 
itis Thou inspirest me with the desire of it, | 
and doest it in me. 

Thou art, therefore, 


and I am even rav-| 
ished with the thought of it) operating with-| 


out ceasing in the midst of my heart. Thou 
workest there invisibly. Thou doest every- | 
thing, and yet the bulk of men see Thee not. | 
They ascribe nothing to Thee; 1 myself wan-| 
dered and strove in vain to find Thee at a dis- | 
tance from myself. I tried, by collecting to- 
gether in my mind all the wonderful works of) 
nature, to frame an idea of thy grandeur. I} 
sought Thee among Thy creatures, and did} 
not think ‘of finding Thee in my own heart, | 
where Thou art never absent. No, there is} 
no need, O my God, to descend into the deep, | 
nor to go over the sea, as say the Holy Scrip- | 
tures, nor to ascend into Heaven, to find Thee, 
for Thou art nearer to us than we are to o1 | 
selves. | 
Oh Lord! who art sv great, and yet so fa-| 
miliar ; so high above the heavens, and yet| 
fitting Thyself so to the lowest of Thy crea-| 
tures; so infinite, and yet so intimately in- 
closed in my heart; so terrible, and yet | 
8 lovely; so jealous, and yet so easy of| 
access to those who freely approach Thee) 
with pure love! Oh, when will the time come 
that Thy children shall be no longer unac- 
quainted with Thee! Oh, that I had a voice 
capable and strong enough to reprove the 


erality of vain and heedless mortals, than the 


| secret and quiet recesses of their own hearts? 


Do they know what it is to look into them- 
selves? Have they ever tried the Way to it? 
Can they so much as imagine what that Iy- 
WARD SANCTUARY, that impenetrable centre 
of the soul is, where Thou art worshipped in 
spirit and in truth? They are always at a 
distance from themselves, among the objects 
of their ambition or diversions. Alas, how 
should they understand Heavenly truths, 
whe., as Jesus Christ said, they understand 
not those of this world? They cannot con- 
ceive what it is to enter into themselves by 


| serious reflections ; what then would they say 


if one should bid them be emptied of them- 
selves, and absorbed in God ? 

As for me, Oh my Creator! my eyes being 
closed to all outward objects, which are but 
vanity and vexation of spirit, I would find in 
the most secret part of my heart an intimate 


\familiarity with Thee through Jesus Christ 


Thy Son.— Fénelon. 
— 
WHAT I BRING. 
| bring my sins to Thee, 
The sins | cannot count, 
That all may cleanséd be 
In Thy once-opened fount, 
I bring them, Saviour, all to Thee ; 
The burden is too great for me. 


My heart to Thee I bring, 
The heart [ cannot read, 
A faithless, wandering thing, 
An evil heart indeed. 
I bring it, Saviour, now to Thee 
That fixed and faitnful it may be 


To Thee I bring my care, 
The care I cannot flee ; 
Thou wilt not only sb 
But take it all for me. 
O, loving Saviour! now to Thee 


I bring the load that wearies me. 


| bring my grief to Thee, 
Che grief [ cannot tell; 
No words shall needed be, 
Thou knowest a!l so well 
I bring the surrow laid on me, 


O, suffering Saviour! all to Thee. 
My joys to Thee I boring, 
The joys thy love bas given 
That each may be a wing 
To lft me nearer Heaven. 
I bring them, Saviour, all to Thee, 
Who hast procured them all for me, 


My life I bring to Thee, 
I would not be my own; 
O, Saviour! let me be 
Thine ever, Thine alone! 
My heart, my life, my all I bring 
To Thee, my Saviour and my King. 
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BOOK RECEIVED. 


The Ancient Hebrews : with an Introductory 
Essay Concerning the World before the Flood. 
By AsranaM Mitts, A.M.: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York and Chicago. 12 mo., pp. 
443. 

ne 
SUMMARY OF 

Foreign INTELLIGENCE. 
the 6th inst. 

Great Britain.—The actual stock of wheat in 
Liverpool on «he 3d inst. is stated at 167,000 quart- 
ers, of eight bushels each. Thestock corn was 52,- 


000 quarters, and of flour, 39,000 barrels and 37,000 
sacks. 

An investigation of the circumstances of the 
collision between the Loch Earn and the Ville de 
Havre, has been in progress in London. A number 


NEWS. 
European advices are to 


of witnesses from both vessels were examined, and 
on the 2d, a decision was given that the Captain of | 
the Loch Earn was blameless. 


France.—A dispatch received in New York from | 
Paris, dated th» 4th inst., announced that the French 
Admiralty Court had pronounced judgment on the 
Ville du Havre disaster, declaring the manceuvre of 
the steamer to have been blameless, and holding 
that bad management of the Loch Earn was the 
cause of the collision. 

The National Assembly, on the 30th ult., after 
voting to raise 80,000,000 francs by additional taxa- 
tien, adjourned till the 8th inst. 


Spain.—The Cortes reassembled on the 2d inst. 
after a recess of more than three months, and Cas- 
telar, as President of the Ministry, read a message, 
which appeszs to be a frank and courageous expo- 
sition of the condition of the country and the in- 
tended policy of the government. He admitted the 
strength, both of the Carlist insurrection in the 
North and that of the Communists in Cartagena, 
and believed the two to bein communication. He 
pointed out the weakening of the efforts of the gov- 
ernment by dissension and disorganization in the 
military forces, and appealed to all to cease from 
party contentions, which imperilled the republic, 
liberty and civilization. No policy was possible for 
the government but continuance of the war, and 
for this, improvements were necessary in organiza- 
tion and discipline. He recommended legislation | 
for gratuitous public instruction, and for the aboli- | 
tion of slavery; and said that the Cortes must 
establish a stable government, and other European 
powers will soon recognize the republic, to which 
none of them have any invincible antipathy. All 
countries desire, primarily, the preservation of order 
and the protection of the vast interests of commerce, 
In conclusion, he congratulated the Cortes on the} 
improved condition of affairs. 

On the day following this message, the Chamber of 
Deputies, on two votes, gave majorities against 
President Castelar ; the final and decisive vote be- | 
ing 120 to 100. The telegrams do not state w hat | 
were the subjects of the votes. When the result | 
was announced, Gen. Pavia, the military comman- 
der of the district, sent a letter to the Chamber, | 
demanding the dissolution of the Cortes, and fol- | 
lowed it up by sending troops to expel the members | 
and take possession of the place of meeting, and | 
placing cannon outside, pointed at the building. 
He then summoned the most eminent men of all 
parties, except Carlists and Intransigentes, (Com- | 
munists) to form a new Government. The next 
day, a new Ministry was announced, with Marshal 
Serrano as President, the other members, except ' 
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Zavala, Minister of War, having been his associa‘es 
and colleagues when he was head of the Provisional 
Government of 1868, and Regent prior to the ac- 
cession of King Amadeus. They are considered con- 
servative in their tendencies. The new Government, 
on the 5th, issued a decree suspending the consti- 
tutional guarantees, and putting in force, through- 
out Spain, the laws of 1870 for the maintenance of 
public order. The publication of all Carlist and 
intransigente papers was ordered to be stopped. 
After the defeat of Castelar, and before Gen. 
Pavia’s interference, the Cortes had elected Patania 
as President of the Cabinet, but no attention ap- 
pears to have been paid to this action. It is said 
that Serrano wished that Castelar should be a mem- 
ber of the Ministry, but be declined. In a published 
letter, addressed to the country, Castelar protests 
against the coup d’ etat, and says: “‘ My conscience 
will not permit me to associate with demagogues, 
snd conscience and honor refuse to accept ‘he situ- 
ation created by bayonets.”’ 


PortuGaAL.—The government has issued an order 
that all vessels arriving at ports belonging to Por- 
tugal, from the West coast of Africa, shall be quar- 
antined. This will prevent the landing of invalids 
from the English expedition to Ashantee, at Madeira. 


Arrica.--Advices from Cape Coast Castle to the 
15th ult., reported that the Ashantees had been 
driven across the river Prah into their own terri- 
tory, entering it in great disorder The British 


forces were in pursuit. The country was very un- 
healthy. 


TorKkestan.—The treaty concluded between Rus- 
sia and Bokhara has been published. It gives the 
Khivan territory on the right bank of the Amoo- 
Daria river to Bokhara, which in return agrees to 
abolish slavery and establish mutual trading facili- 
ties with Russia. 


Domestic.—The U. S. steamer Ossipee, which 
sailed from Dry Tortugas on the 19th ult. with the 
Virginius ia tow, arrived at New York on the 30th, 
bringing intelligence that the latter vessel had 
sunk on the voyage. It appears that at the time of 
departure from Bahia Honda, Cuba, the Virginius 
was found to be leaking badly, and when it arrived 
at Dry Tortugas the influx of water had nearly ex- 
tinguished the fires. There, by vigorous pumping, 
the vessel was partially cleared, and it was consid- 
ered proper to send it northward intow. At first 


| the pumps kept down the water in the ship, bat 


the sea becoming rough, the leak increased, and it 
was found necessary to take a course near the shore 
in smoother water. On the 25th, the barometer in- 
dicating the approach of a storm, both vessels took 
refuge in safe anchorage ground near Wilmington, 
N.C, and on the 26th, the Virginius being in evi- 
dent danger of sinking, and some of the boilers 
having given way, the crew in charge were with 
difficulty transferred by boats to the Ossipee, and 
the Virginius was towed into shallow water, about 
ten miles from shore, where it sank. 

The statement of the public debt for the Ist inst. 
shows an increase in the balance of debt over cash 
in the Treasury, of $8,453,272.71. The total in- 
crease in the last six months is $11,496,612.60. 

A petition has been received by the Post Office 
Department, from residenis of Uralashka, one of the 
Aleutian Islands, asking for the establishment of & 
post-office there. The nearest post-office now is at 
Kodiak, 700 miles distant, and the petitioners urge 
that one on their island would accommodate not 
only themselves, but other islands, including those 
in Behrings Straits, and also be a convenience to 
the Coast Survey. 





